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HE recent exhibit of 
| photographs by Mr. 
C. Yarnall Abbott 
at the rooms of the 
Photographic Society 
of Philadelphia was 
an occasion of more 
than ordinary interest to those who 
| follow the progress of photography 
as a means of artistic expression, 
i Mr. Abbott’s exhibit is not the best 
collection of photographs the writer 
has ever seen, though some of the 
individual works are among the best, 
nor is it, possibly, entitled to rank as 
the very best of the “one-man” ex- 
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June Roses — By Arthur K. Wilmarth 


C. Yarnall Abbott 


YELLOTT 


hibits so much in vogue among the 
photographic clubs at the present 
day ; but it marks the formal entry 
into art photography of a man who is 
destined to make for himself a high 
place in his chosen field. 

Too many photographers have an 
idea that all that is necessary to rank 
them as artists is to show by their 
work that they have a speaking ac- 
quaintance with a few of the element- 
ary principles or rules of art, and 
very few get even beyond the meagre 
limitations of composition of line. 
With them, if a picture bears unmis- 
takable evidence of the fact that it 
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was constructed on an imaginary 
pyramidal, triangular, or elliptical 
scaffolding, it is forthwith labelled 


Boston Eng. Co. 
Tue CoryPHeeE— By C. Yarnall Abbott 


“art,” and possibly published as 
such, to the great amusement of 
those who are really artists and to 
the detriment of our cause as an art. 

But Mr. Abbott is beyond such 
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child’s play and kindergarten methods. 
He was beyond them before he ever 
touched a camera. If he knows of 
such rules of composition, his work 
never gives evidence of any such 
forced construction of those rules. 
That he has a broader conception of 
the true rules of composition is 
shown where the happy choice of a 
printing process enables him to bring 
into play his masses of light and 
shade, the proper placing of which is 
so characteristic of the works of mas- 
ters of the brush, and the improper 
placing of which is so lamentably 
characteristic of the majority of 
«straight ” photographs. 

But, notwithstanding the high char- 
acter of Mr. Abbott’s art training as 
exemplified in a few of his really best 
works, he has his limitations and 
shortcomings; and it is from them 
rather than from his virtues that we 
can best learn. In looking over his 
collection of pictures we find scarcely 
a single one which is not recognizable 
as the creation of an artistic tempera- 
ment, yet the proportion of finished 
works of art in the collection is not 
large. We feel in looking over the 
collection that Mr. Abbott is too pro- 
lific, that he begins a new picture be- 
fore the last is fairly finished. We 
feel that we should like him to take 
his pictures one at a time, put the 
rest out of sight, and give that one 
his undisturbed thought for a period, 
until he is either satisfied that it is 
the best rendering he is capable of 
giving the conception, or sees a way 
to render it more perfectly. We feel 
that the results would be more 
worthy of the man. He is too profli- 
gate of his art. He creates, and 
then allows the thing created to 
perish for want of proper care and 
culture while he rushes off to create 
anew. This is particularly the case 
with his studies of the nude, in which 
exceedingly difficult branch of pho- 
tography he shows evidence of su- 
perior talent, handling his subjects 
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with a delicacy of sentiment far re- 
moved from what appears to be the 
motive actuating the production of 
most photographs of the kind. He 
recognizes to the full the possibilities 
of the nude in art, and is _ never 
tempted to descend in his treatment 
of it to anything approaching the 
gross and sensual. One, “The 
Dryad,” is the most thoroughly 
charming photograph of the nude I 
have ever seen. 

But with many of his pictures a 
grave question arises in our minds as 
to whether they represent the artist’s 
own final opinion as to the concep- 
tion, and in expressing this doubt we 
do not judge the pictures from any 
standards other than those which he 
himself has set. A great measure of 
individuality in treatment must be left 
to the worker himself, and it would be 
as foolish and in as bad taste for a 
critic to tell a trained artist how he 


should change his picture as it would. 


be to tell him how he should decorate 
his living-room. We can only say 
when we feel that the artist has failed 
to realize his ideals, and in Mr. 
Abbott’s case we can occasionally 
safely say this; but we cannot safely 
go further. The manifestations of 
beauty in art are capable of such 
infinite variations that no man can 
set a standard for another, since, 
where one may find beauty by fol- 
lowing a rule, another may find 
greater beauty by its infringement. 

But, dropping to the technical side 
of Mr. Abbott’s work, we feel at 
liberty to point out more specifically 
one occasional shortcoming which 
he would do well to overcome by 
further experiments along purely 
photographic lines. In striving for 
breadth of effect in his more pre- 
tentious portraits he occasionally pur- 
posely under-exposes his negatives, 
thereby losing almost entirely that 
suppressed detail which marks the 
difference between __ transparent 
shadows and simple darks. Truth, 
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in other words, is at times delib 
erately sacrificed to effect ; and, were 
the sacrifice the inevitable conse— 


: Boston Eng. Co. 
MoTHER GOOSE 


quence of the effect, I should not be 
inclined to cavil. But it is not. By 
the proper exposure of a plate and 
half the trouble given to development ~ 
which is given to the making of even 
the most simple print by advanced 
workers, all the delicate wealth of 
detail in the shadows can be pre- 
served and brought forth in the fin- 
ished picture to add its charms to the 
whole. Without this delicate treat- 
ment of his shadows, one of the 
greatest painters the world has ever 
known would long since have been 
forgotten ; and yet few who attempt 
to follow him ever realize this one 
essential characteristic of his work. 

But aside from these two short- 
comings, if such they be, which I 
have made much of for the sake of 
the moral involved in each, I can see 
no fault in Mr. Abbott’s work as a 
whole, but on the contrary see in it 
much that is most admirable. 

Chief among his virtues is the ex- 
treme simplicity of treatment which 
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characterizes almost all of his work. at the same time as rare as it is de- 
He contents himself with the simpler lightful. We see it in his “ Egypt,” 
manifestations of sentiment, leaving American Institute Photographic 
the allegorical and emotional to Salon, 1899; “ Katherine” and “ Tre- 
others ; and, notwithstanding his wide lawney,” Chicago Salon, 1900; “ Ma- 
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En Piein Air — By C. Yarnall Abbott 


versatility in matters of subject, his rie” and “ Virginia,” Cleveland Salon, 
work as a whole is marked by this 1899; and all of his pictures at the 
undercurrent of simplicity, which is Philadelphia Salon of 1899, where he 
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made his initial bow to the public as 
an exhibitor. Unfortunately, the best 
of Mr. Abbott’s work cannot be re- 
produced for publication. The beau- 
tiful and subtle gradations of darks 
and half-darks, lights and _half-lights, 
are almost wholly lost in the process 
of reproduction ; and it would be un- 
fair to both himself and the publishers 
to undertake to reproduce in half-tone 
some of his delicate work in gum 
bichromate. Suffice it to say that 
his work in gum will compare favor- 
ably with a great deal of the best 
done in Europe, and is far superior to 
much of that which passes for good 
in America. 

Scarcely behind his work in gum 
is his work in the local development 
of platinotype by the glycerine 
method. At the time when Messrs. 
Kieley and Stieglitz of New York 
were conducting their experiments in 
glycerine development, Mr. Abbott 
was independently working along the 


same lines, and it was only by an- 
- accident that some of his work did 


not appear on exhibition simultane- 
ously with that of the gentlemen 
named. Some of the results which 
he gets by the method are truly 
beautiful. We are privileged to re- 
produce a few of them with this arti- 
cle. The picture “En Plein Air” in 
the original has a rather heavy gray 
background, with quite a little un- 
necessary detail. All this is changed 
in the print from which the reproduc- 
tion is made, and only so much of 
the same preserved as is necessary to 
carry out the sentiment of the picture. 

“The Coryphée” is reproduced as 
a charming example of the sketchy 
style of photography, which without 
this method of development would 
be hardly possible. We have seen 
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French water-colors like this, very 
frequently, but that such subjects are 
within the province of the photog- 
rapher will be a revelation to many 
of the readers of the PHoto Era. 

“ Mother Goose,” a charming little 
straight print, is one of those things 
which we all have countless opportu- 
nities of doing, but which in fact we 
do very seldom. It is well worth 
careful study by the amateur photog- 
rapher. 

“Katherine” is a portrait which 
we can study as often as we please, 
and each time find in it new charms, 
gradually coming to a nearer under- 
standing of what the artist means by 
“sentiment,” for it is full of it. I 
regard it as one of Mr. Abbott’s most 
successful works ; but of course such 


preferences are largely matters of 


taste, and we cannot expect all to 
share them. The original is in gum 
bichromate, and is not marred by an 
evident fault in the platinotype from 
which the reproduction is made. I 
trust that the reproduction will in 
some degree approximate the softness 
which characterizes the original in 
gum. 


give his whole time to photography, 
but his profession of the law pre- 
cludes such a possibility. However, 
he has fitted himself up a spacious 
and attractive studio in Philadelphia, 
with ample facilities for work of al- 
most any character, and devotes to 
his hobby the most of his leisure 
hours. Although starting to make 
photographs only about two years 
ago, he is already ranked as one of 
our leading artist photographers, and 
it is fair to assume that the future 
has in store for both him and photog- 
raphy further mutual honors. 


We regret that Mr. Abbott cannot 
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SicnaL Point, Looxour Mountain, TENNESSEE— By E. L. Mudge 


“ Climb mountain stairs, and wrestle with the gale. 


of fair nature's riches, claim thy right, 


And in thy vast possessions take delight.” 
Butts 
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Portraiture by Flash-light 


DANIEL F. GAY 


the Philadelphia 
Salon two-thirds of 


sen, the photographs ex- 
YA] hibited were portraits 
AG £ or figure studies. 
COE SHC With only a lone 


some landscape on 
the walls, I felt myself a rank out- 
sider, and resolved to find some 
method of portraiture at home. For 
this work one needs a light that can 
be controlled in amount and size of 
illuminating surface. So far as these 
requirements go, I am so much en- 
couraged by my unexpected success 
with flash-light as to believe most 
things are possible with it. While 
the prints here shown are far from 
what is to be desired, still they are so 
much better than anything I have 
secured by other means, I am per-. 
suaded to give the idea to my fellow- 
workers for further elaboration. 


Back light, emphasizing character lines 


The secret is to hang in front of 
the flash two thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth about three feet square. The 
flash illuminates this, and the cloth 
then becomes the source of light for 
the sitter. This is equivalent to a 
window three feet square, and de- 
stroys the sharp shadows given by 
an unprotected flash. If the light is 
close to the subject,—four or five 
feet,— it gives a round lighting, as © 
shown by the baby’s head. This 
picture and the other two are shown 
merely as results which .have been 
secured with this method by one un- 
skilled in portraiture, and in no sense 
are they to be taken as the final limit 
of possible results. 

Any form of flash-lamp may be 
used which does not “spit so badly 
as to set fire to the cheese-cloth. It 
should be entirely under control as to 
the moment of flash, so that a fleet- 
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THE SMOKER — By Daniel F. Gay 
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Close lighiing, giving Boston Eng. Co. 


exquisite modelling 


By D. F. Gay 


ing-expression may be caught. With 
the A£tna flash-lamp the powder is 


put in the pan, and a plunger bearing — 


a flame is driven into it by pressure 
on a bulb. The plunger has a tuft 
of asbestos, which is to be wet with 


alcohol and lighted. In use the. 


alcohol consumes too rapidly, and it 
is better to remove the asbestos and 
substitute on the end of the plunger 
a short piece of “punk”’ (some relic 
of Fourth of July). This glow is not 
sufficient to ignite the powder, so it is 
necessary ,to lay in the powder a bit 
of soluble gun-cotton, which is very 
inflammable. With this combination 
one can wait five minutes or even 
longer for the pose or expression, and 
be sure the powder will ignite the 
instant the bulb is pressed. 

For proper use the lamp must be 
on some sort of stand which can be 
raised or lowered and moved about 
the room. The arrangement shown 
in the illustration, made from three- 
fourths inch square pine, serves ad- 
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mirably, and can be constructed in an 
hour or so. It is very necessary to 
have a shield to prevent the flash 
shining directly into the lens. The 
compound used must be a quick ex- 
plosive; for, if it burns slowly, the 
subject will wink or flinch. The 
aluminum flash powders burn quickly, 
and leave less smoke than the mag- 
nesium powders. 

The amount of light may be con- 
trolled by using more or less powder, 
and the necessary quantity can be 
determined only by each for himself, 
varying with the tone of the room, 
lens opening, and distance of the 
camera, as well as the distance of the 
lamp from the subject. The lens 
must be used wide open, and if no 
larger than /16 it will be difficult to 
secure good work even with a large 
amount of powder. The baby’s head 
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Strongest light ‘ Boston Eng. Co. 
falling on face 


was made at diaphragm opening No. 
4 (these numbers are practically the 
same on all cameras made in this 
country), with a half-teaspoonful of 
powder (which is a medium amount 
for my room), the lamp being four or 
five feet from the head. The smoker 
was made with the lens at No. 8 and 
less powder, some three feet from 
the head. The full length was made 
with the lens at No. 2.5 with a large 
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charge of powder, the lamp being 
five feet from the subject. 

Plates vary in sensitiveness to these 
flash-lights, and it will be necessary 
to experiment until one is found 
adapted to the powder used. With 
me a Seed 26x works much better 
than a Cramer Crown, and upon fur- 
ther experiment I may find something 
better yet. 

For background one may use the 
walls and furnishings of the house, 
but for plain backgrounds it seems 
the cheapest and most effective is 
mosquito netting hung from the pict- 
ure moulding. The background for 
the baby’s head was made by hanging 
first a white netting to destroy the 
figure of the wall-paper, then two 
thicknesses of gray. For the smoker 
a black cloth was hung on the wall, 
and over it a gray net and a red net ; 
and, for the full length, two grays and 
two whites. Of course, on the first 
and last mentioned prints the back- 


. ground was worked up into the white 


of the paper by brush development 
on platinotype. Doubtless the PHoro 
Era will describe this process in 


some future issue, but at present it is . 


irrelevant. 

Much must be learned by trial as 
to the height of the light, direction 
and distance from the subject, and 
volume. All these are entirely within 
control, and on these depend the 
character of the likeness secured 
after the subject is properly posed. 
It is a long and interesting study, 
this effect of light at varying angles 
and volume, and one worth the 
patient work that must be given 
to it. 

To learn where to place the light 
and how the shadows fall on the 
subject, it will be necessary to use a 
lamp or candie. Upon trials in vari- 
ous positions the effects can be 
studied, and the one best suited to 
the subject selected. For the baby 
the light was some three feet in front 
of the camera and some three feet to 
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the right and about five or six feet 
from the baby. That is, the three 
objects made a triangle with sides 
from ,the camera to the lamp four 
feet, lamp to baby about five feet, and 
from the baby to the camera about 
seven feet. The light was about two 
feet above the head. In this position 
the flash shines directly into the 
camera unless a shield is fastened to 
the end of the stand, thus preventing 
the direct light from reaching the 


E. P. Noyes 


lens. Of course, any direct light 
from the flash would spoil the plate. 
Focussing is sometimes difficult, but 
can be easily done if the subject 
holds a candle or lamp a*few inches 
from the head. 

These suggestions are offered as 
opening an entirely new field for 
those interested in portraiture who 
are busy during the day, and will 
prove entirely practicable if the in- 
structions are closely followed. 
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“ Where sun-kissed rivers wind the valley through ” 


Pertinent Inquiries from Chicago 


HENRY G. ABBOTT 


HE recent photo- 
graphic salons have 
edi % demonstrated, to the 
people of the Garden 
City at least, that 
there are some pho- 
tographs that can 
within the realm 
of art. It has demonstrated to some 
amateurs, who were loath to believe 
it before, that photographs can be 
made on other than glossy printing- 
out and developing papers. From a 
commercial standpoint it certainly 
seems as though the manufacturers 
of certain papers capable of artistic 
treatment should reap a rich harvest 
as the result of recent salons. 
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It has also set many amateurs 
thinking,— amateurs who have here- 
tofore confined their efforts to pro- 
ducing work of the professional type. 
Again, looking at the commercial 
side of it, we must admit that such 
exhibitions will be very harmful to 
the interests of manufacturers in 
other lines, as makers of burnishers, 
ferrotype plates, and the various 
types of glossy printing-out papers, 
etc. This class must inevitably 
suffer. 

In visiting a collection of paintings 
three, four, or more times, there are, 
as a rule, certain pictures which seem 
to grow in one’s favor the oftener 
they are viewed, even though they 
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did not impress you very much at the 
start. Again, there are others, which, 
the more you think about them, the 
less you like them. The same thing 
is true of a collection of photographs. 
There are a few photographs in the 
Chicago Salon which, the more one 
saw of them, the better he thought of 
them; and there were others which 
were the reverse. Nor was this true 


of the exhibit proper only; for, I 
must confess, there were a few 
examples in the room devoted to 
work of the jury, which, the more I 
think of them, the less disposed I am 
to admire them. 

Let us glance for a moment at some 
of the work of Clarence H. White. 
Beyond doubt, this gentleman has 
artistic feeling of a high order; but I 


Mrs. W. anD CHILDREN — By Clarence H. White 
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think the same model selected and 
used over and over gives a sameness 
which does not add to his pictures 
when viewed as a collection. Let us 
examine his picture, “Mrs. W. and 
Children,” which is reproduced in 
the accompanying engraving. This is 
certainly a clever piece of posing, and 
could hardly be improved upon, unless 
it were to remove one of the children’s 
hands from the centre of the mother’s 
lap; for the exact position of both 
hands gives a sameness, a stiffness, 
which could be relieved. It is not 
this, but the careless manner in 
which the print is scratched, and 
a piece pasted in at the top to fill 
out, that I wguld criticise. This 
print has been scratched in order to 
produce high lights which did not 
exist in the negative, and manipu- 


-lated apparently with crayon, a line 


being drawn around the high light 
of Mrs. W.’s hair to relieve it from 
the background. The scratching is 
very evident even in the half-tone 
reproduction, and the careless man- 
ner in which the piece is patched 
in at the top is also apparent. The 
sides and top of the sofa are ruth- 
lessly scratched. Now the question 
naturally arises, Is this legitimate 
photography ? 

Many of the pictures by Joseph 
T. Keiley had the appearance of 
being manipulated by means of the 
air brush. 

While we are on the subject, let us 
give a little thought to some of the 
two-color, effects in platinotype 
which were shown. The result is 
beautiful when done by an expert : we 
admit that. We only wish to know 
where to draw the line. In a paint- 
ing the vesu/t is all that is looked for. 
We care not whether the artist 
arrived at that result by applying the 
color with a brush, palette knife, or 
fingers. If the vesz/t is all that is to 
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be looked for in photography (and I 
hold that it is), then Mr. White’s 
manipulation is quite legitimate, and 
the mercury staining, to produce a 
flesh tint in platinotype, is equally so. 
But if it is legitimate to scrape in 
high lights, crayon in shadows, use 
an air brush to give soft, even back- 
grounds, and mercury for flesh tints, 
why is it not equally legitimate to 
produce flesh tints, sunsets, etc., by 
means of water-color washes, which 
can be done in a fraction of the time 
and with greater certainty ? 

If you have never experimented 
with bichloride of mercury in platino- 
type development, you may not see 
the point ; but, if you have, you know 
that every print will not be a success, 
and that it cannot be done in a 
minute, even by the most expert. 
The point is, Where does photogra- 
phy leave off and the work of 
the painter begin? Or shall there 
be no-line, and shall the work 
be considered only from a basis of 
results ? 

Turning our attention for a mo- 
ment to the picture “Scurrying 
Home,” by Alfred Stieglitz, would it 
not improve the picture to cut off 
some of the foreground? As it is 
now, we see a surplus amount of a 
not over-pleasing foreground. Again, 
is it good composition to have straight 
lines running directly into the corner 
of the frame? We believe we have 
read somewhere that it is not. 

I do not admire “The May Apple 
Leaf,” by Eva Lawrence Watson. 
To me this picture tells nothing, and 
is far from artistic: it is a photo- 
graph, and that is all. Why does the 
maiden in the photo waste her pre- 
cious time in pensively gazing upon a 
May apple leaf, when close behind 
her is to be seen one of the greatest 
phenomena of nature,—a stream of 
water running up hill ? 
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SCURRYING HOME 
By Alfred Stieglitz 
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Photography as Brooklyn Sees It 


EDITH WINTHROP TAYLOR 


in- 

terest in artistic 
photography centres 
ROY about the Depart- 
ment of Photog- 
raphy of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, which has recently held 
its Tenth Annual Exhibition at its 
own galleries, 174 Montague Street. 
Unfortunately, in an organization of 
this kind, consisting as in the present 
case of four hundred members, 
seventy of whom are active, some 
work is bound to creep into an ex- 
hibition which a more independent 
body could and would eliminate. 
Lack of outside competition and its 
ensuing stimulus also has its effect 
upon the yearly appearance of the 
walls, although this year I am happy 
to observe a number of new artists 
among the contributors, whose work 
brings with it that much-to be de- 
sired aspect of progress, and of whose 
style and ideas more hereafter. 

This year’s exhibition recalls 
strongly that of last year in its pred- 
ilection for sheep studies and bro- 
mides. Some of the _ exhibitors, 
however, show a preference for plati- 
num and carbon effects, and a few, 
notably Mr. Henry Wenzel, Jr., 
for gum bichromate. Whether the 
judges of this particular exhibition in- 
cline personally to this last process 
would be interesting to know, since 
to Mr. Wenzel has fallen the honor 
of the only first prize awarded by 
them. Of these judges, Mr. Alfred 
Stieglitz requires no introduction to 
amateur photographers. col- 
leagues were Mr. J. Carlton Wiggins, 
a well-known animal painter of Brook- 
lyn, and Mr: Charles M. Skinner, the 
art critic of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. Certainly in photography, as 
in every other art, the critic’s mood 
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workmen, called “ Long Hours,” 


must at some time depend on the 
state of his stomach, and in the face 
of some of these gentlemen’s deci- 
sions a bad dinner or no dinner at all 
would comfortably explain a good 
deal. Without any offence to the 
first-prize winner, some _ exception 
must be taken to the verdict which 
places him so conspicuously apart 
from his kind. Mr. Wenzel is an ex- 
tremely cunning worker; but his 
photographs are partially devoid of 
the artistic excellence which in cer- 
tain of our best-known amateurs has 
done so much to place photography 
among the fine arts. Compared with 
the work of Mr. F. Holland Day, of 
Boston, or even of three of his fellow- 
competitors, Mr. Henry L. Underhill, 
Mr. Landon Gurlitz, and Mr. William 
A. Boger, it resembles a pen and ink 
drawing opposed to a Sargent sketch. 
Moreover, in the present writer's 
opinion, his character study of three 
sur- 
passes the prize-winning marine. 
Another. peculiar penchant on the 
part of the judges was for the Paris 
Salon effects of Mr. Archibald Horne, 
whose “Edge of Marsh’’ received 
the second and highest .award for 
landscapes. Mr. Horne’s work runs 
to water-color retouchings and rubbed- 
out backgrounds. Still some of his 
ends justify the means. Among 
other honors to Mr. Landon Gurlitz, 
fell the second award for marines. 
Here again, although no error was 
made in the main, exception could be 
taken to the prize picture, “The 
Launch of the Surf Boat,” which, al- 
though full of atmosphere and tem- 
perament, is surpassed by the same 
exhibitor’s “The Life Boat,” one of 
the finest bits in the entire collection. 
By these two pictures alone, not to 
mention a charmingly simple portrait 
of a young girl, this young amateur 
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has made clear his title to be classed 
among the best kind of amateurs. 
Both marines are full of tempera- 
ment,— Byronic temperament,— Kip- 
lingesque vigor, and sympathetic 
understanding of the toilers and res- 
cuers of the deep, and above all is 
displayed in every detail the true in- 
stinct of the artist. His work is by 
all odds the most poetical exhibited, 
and could afford to be compared with 
any marines the writer has yet had 
the good fortune among many exhibi- 
tions here and there to see. 

To Mr. W. B. Colson ‘fell second 
and highest award in landscapes for 
his “ Brown October,” and worthily. 
Mr. Colson, although chiefly exhibit- 
ing enlargements, has offered the 
public some highly creditable work. 
His “November Woods” gives the 
on-looker pleasant, shivery memories 
of Keats’s “ Belle Dame sans Merci.” 
He also exhibits an excellent sheep 
landscape — one of the many, alas! 
one would hardly expect so much 
mutton in Brooklyn—and a cattle 
picture very suggestive of Constable 
and the English school. 

Mr. Henry L. Underhill is the 
recipient of the second and highest 
award for figure studies for his 
“Sowing,” and honorable mention 
for his “ Neapolitan Boy,” a bolting- 
cloth enlargement, strongly sugges- 
tive of Marie Bashkirtzeff’s raga- 
muffins and Murillo’s beggar boys. 
No exception can be taken to these 
just honors. Mr. Underhill’s work is 
of an entirely different, but perhaps 
as truly imaginative, quality as Mr. 
Gurlitz’s; and an air of Dutch and 
Spanish richness exhales from it. 
He also exhibits some skilful portrait 
work, and is himself presented in a 
portrait study by Mr. William Boger 
in one of the gems of the portrait 
class. Mr. Boger has the supreme 
happiness of bearing away honorable 
mention for a sheep study; but his 
portrait, just mentioned above and 
called “The Violinist,” is by far 
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the better of the two. In this full 
length of young Mr. Underhill he 
has caught an attitude, a _ poise 
of the bow hand, a subjection of 
back-ground to figure, which would 
have done credit to Miss Cecilia 
Beaux. 

Mr. Frank A. Perret has also re- 
ceived honorable mention for a very 
creditable, if somewhat washed-out, 
sheep picture; while Mr. Myers R. 
Jones receives the same for a figure 
study, an old colored mammy, entitled 
“A Wayside Figure Study.’’ And 
among the officially uncrowned 
should be mentioned Mr. De Forest 
Candee, whose two portrait studies 
only tantalize by their promise of 
what might have been shown; Mr. 
James W. Kent, all of whose land- 
scape work is graceful and sugges- 
tive; Mr. P. G. Farquharson, whose 
picture of three horses’ heads shows 
a capacity for handling animal sub- 
jects successfully ; Mrs. C. H. Bur- 
nett, whose. portrait studies from a 
remarkably fine woman’s head rank 
high among the portraits; Mr. H. C. 
Carly for a capital miniature effect ; 
Mr. Mann for a very superior land- 
scape, “Light and Shade.” Mr. 
E. H. Powers, who for some years 
has held a prominent place among 
Brooklyn amateurs and been the re- 
cipient of many honors, is not at his 
best in the present collection, al- 
though offering, as usual, work of a 
very high order and considerable 
versatility. 

To the eye of the Bostonian, ac- 
customed to find and to look for the 
pale cast of thought in photographic 
exhibitions, the one under discussion 
is bound to seem conventional and a 
trifle Philistinish; and the mind is 
inclined to reflect, as the eye beholds, 
on the desirability of a few less sheep, 
a few less reproductions of the Mac- 
monnies arch,— Brooklyn’s pride and 
Brooklyn’s mistake,—a few more 
flashes of divine originality. The 
Brooklyn amateur has good ideas 
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hidden away, but hiding in many 
instances they still are. An exhi- 
bition open to the champion photog- 
raphers of her sister cities would 
undoubtedly bring out these bashful 
talents; and the Brooklyn Institute, 
so ready to receive in its other de- 
partments from the nation at large, 
should certainly make haste to wel- 


come the same broadening influences 
in its Department of Photography. 
Not the least important of these 
influences should be the systematic 
reading of the PHoto ERA each 
month. When once this step has 
been taken, amateur photography in 
Brooklyn will make rapid strides to 
the front. 


London Letter 


PERCY 


(GOOME recent experi- 
fents upon dark- 

room illumination, by 

Oo Mr. Howard Farmer 


; of the London Poly- 
technic, are. particu- 
larly interesting, as 
Pia that it is by no means neces- 
sary to work under the unpleasant 


condition of a very small source of il- 


lumination, filtered through an almost 
opaque medium. On the contrary, 
one can enjoy quite a flood of light, 
sufficient indeed to read by at some 
distance from the lamp, provided 
always that light is of the right color. 
But let me give a brief résumé of 
Mr. Farmer’s investigations, as com- 


municated to the Royal Photographic . 


Society, and then add, on my own 
account, a word or two of practical 
‘advice. 

In the first instance he ascertained 
that an enormous percentage of light 
is lost in passing through the glass 
or fabric in ordinary use, as much as 
ninety-eight per cent. in some cases, 
so that, except in positions close to the 
lantern, distinct vision is impossible. 
The next direction pursued was to 
search for some coloring matter for 
use as a filter; and several solutions 
were found that completely eclipsed 
the ordinary substances in use, both 
as regards safety and increased illu- 
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minating power. A solution of potas- 
sium bichromate, for example, passing 
the same intensity of light, is two 
hundred and fifty times safer than 
orange glass, and for equal safety 
gives a proportion of 254 to 1 in lu- 
minosity. This extraordinary differ- 
ence is due to the nature of the 
glass, which transmits actinic rays to 
a considerable extent, unless the in- 
tensity of the light is very much 
reduced; while, on the other hand, 
potassium bichromate is almost to- 
tally transparent to red and yellow, 
and absorbs entirely the green, blue, 
violet, and ultra-violet rays. Mr. 
Farmer exhibits an electric lantern, 
the illuminant being surrounded by 
a solution of potassium bichromate 
three-eighths of an inch in thickness, 
which gives a light of about ten-candle 
power, and produced a flood of illu- 
mination, completely altering the 
character of the ordinary dark-room. 
It is to be hoped that some firm or 
other will put lamps of this kind on 
the market, not only for the electric 
light, but modified also for gas or oil, 
if such an arrangement is practicable. 
For several years my own dark-room 
lamp has consisted of a simple ar- 
rangement made of two thicknesses 
of canary-colored paper, stretched or 
fastened round a framework of card- 
board or thin wood. At the top a 
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small hole is cut for venti- 
lation. This device is about 
two feet or so high, and can 
be placed over an ordinary 
lamp or candle or _ gas 
burner. It is perfectly safe 
for plates up to medium 
rapidity; and the advan- 
tages are, first, the compara- 
tively brilliant and general 
illumination, and, secondly, 
the cheapness. I believe the next 
year or two will see marked improve- 
ments in the lighting of dark rooms. 

Some correspondence upon the 
subject of carrying cameras on cycles 
has been occupying the columns of 
the Amateur Photographer recently ; 
and, as the matter is one of general 
importance, I need not apologize for 
referring to it here. The prevailing 
opinion seems to be in favor of carry- 
ing the camera over the back wheel 
by means of one of the many carriers 
upon the market, and of strapping the 
tripod round the handle-bar or along 
the cross-bar. The latter method 
will not do where the tripod is of 
a “stout” pattern. A few prefer to 
place the camera on a carrier in front 
of the handle-bar, but this position 
does not seem to be popular. There 
is another system, however, not men- 
tioned by any contributor, of carry- 
ing the camera on the back in a 
Riicksack, the form of knapsack now 
universally adopted by the Alpine 
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UNE PaRISIENNE. 


climber. I have adopted this method 
more than once, and have found it 
convenient enough for cameras of 
moderate weight. 


I have seen the announcement that 


a photographer in Germany is offer- 
ing to make known to those who care 
to apply a method of preparing plates 
on a large scale without any plant 
whatever, and with very simple ma- 
terials, at prices within reach of any 
one. I am sorry I have not this 
gentleman’s address, but I regard 
this story as too much of the Rip 
Van Winkle type to be accepted 
without corroboration. 

Turning to matters which more 
particularly concern the laboratory, 
allow me to mention the new reducer 
which Messrs. Lumiére have recently 
put upon the market. It consists of 
cerium salts, and, unlike ammonium 
persulphate, increases rather than de- 
creases the contrasts in the negative. 
At the same time it acts more regu- 
larly and less violently than potassium 
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ferricyanide. I have tried it on 
plates and lantern slides, and found 
it preferable to ammonium persul- 
phate where the subjects were a little 
flat and increase of contrast was 
desirable. It is recommended that, 
for.an over-exposed negative in which 
contrast is to be heightened, equal 
parts of the solution and of water 
should be taken. The negative is 
placed in the solution dry, and the 
action observed carefully. Thorough 
washing is necessary. A negative 
which is only slightly over-exposed 
and over-developed may be previously 
wetted and placed in concentratéd 
solution one part, distilled water nine 
parts. The quantities, in fact, may 
be varied according to the depth of 
contrast desired. In the case. of 
bromide paper prints the solution in 
equal parts should never be used, and 
the second one (I to 9 of water) 
should be considered as the strongest 
permissible. 

Sliding covers of celluloid, for pro- 
tecting the negative during develop- 
ment, are now to be had from most 
dealers here.” They are handy when 
development is for .some reason or 
other protracted, or when isochro- 
matic plates are being employed. 
Another handy appliance for the 
laboratory, called a splash preventer, 
may be obtained from plumbers and 
ironmongers. Affixed to any ordi- 
nary tap, it prevents the water from 
splashing as it drops to the sink 
below. The contrivance consists of 
a sort of india-rubber washer, sur- 
rounded by metal with wire gauze, 
through which the water passes. For 
the dark-room sink it is extremely 


useful,— for one application in _par- 
ticular, the rapid washing of a nega- 
tive, which, being placed underneath, 
receives a steady current of water 
that will effectually clear it of hypo 
in a quarter of an hour or so. 

The use of logwood and other 
dyes for toning or coloring carbon 
lantern slides and transparencies has 
been recommended recently by Dr. 
Vogel. The decoction of logwood 
slightly warmed works with the oxide 
of chromium in the image as a mor- 
dant, and fixes some of the logwood 
color, which thereby yields a bluish- 
black tint. Certain blue-black and 
violet-black coal tar colors are also 
recommended. 

Outdoor photography is now in 
full swing. During a few days re- 
cently spent in the country I visited 
a somewhat out-of-the-way mountain 
tarn among beautiful surroundings. 
Near the tarn there is a refreshment 
hut kept by an enterprising fellow, 
who also has a boat and fishing 
tackle for hire. I asked him to be 
photographed in front of the hut, 
smoking his pipe, “just like life.’ 
“Bless you,” he answered, “there’s 
hundreds photographs me: I’ve been 
taken twice this morning already.” 
«Fresh fields are getting more and 
more difficult to discover,” I thought 
to myself. But there is one great 
consolation to the patient, plodding 
photographer. At least ninety per 


cent. of the snap-shots taken by Tom, 
Dick, and Harry never see daylight. 
Photography, or at all events good 
photography, is not quite so easy a 
performance as some of the apparatus 
makers would have us believe. 
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On Retouching 


ELSIE LYNDE OLMSTEAD 


BYHILE so many 
8 branches of the pho- 
tographic art are 
being discussed, a 
wi few suggestions re- 
garding retouching 
— may be of value. 
A competent retoucher does not 
make use of lead so far as to smooth 
out the features to such an extent 
that one would scarcely recognize the 
sitter when the photograph is fin- 
ished. We often see work exhibited 
that would have done justice to the 
artist had the pencil not been used 
to excess, and all strength, life, and 
character obliterated from the face. 
If one were to paint a portrait, he 
would exercise the greatest care as 
regards shadows, and use every pre- 
caution to produce a perfect likeness. 
Why should not the photographic 
portrait be governed in the same 
manner ? 
Owing to the diversity of opinions 
the retoucher has a complicated task 
if he try to please the public. To be 
proficient in the art, one should un- 
derstand to some extent the anatomy 
of the face, and possess a fair knowl- 
edge of drawing. 
Each negative should be carefully 
studied before applying the medium, 
as it often occurs that there are too 
strong lights, scars, or minor defects 
which need to be removed. This can 
easily be done with the aid of a small 
ivory stick, pointed at one end and 
flat at the other, a piece of chamois, 
and some wood alcohol. Moisten the 
part to be effaced with the alcohol, 
and, using either end of the ivory which 
the part to be reduced may require, 
gradually soften until evenly blended. 
We frequently see -a negative 
which has a double catch-light in the 
eyes. If one of these be removed, it 
will save much time and patience in 
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spotting after the print is finished. 
For this we would use a very sharp, 
finely pointed knife, being careful to 
remove only the outside, and not cut 
through the film. With a little prac- 
tice one may become quite skilful, 
and produce very artistic effects with 
the aid of the etching knife. 

The pencil most commonly used is 
the Hardmouth, No. 3; but for small 
figures and baby faces the No. 4 
gives softer results, while the No. 2 
is preferable for larger work. 

Before commencing work on the 
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negatives, it is sometimes wise to 
make a proof from each, as it is 
much easier to reach the defects 
with this aid, until one becomes 
thoroughly accustomed to the nega- 
tives. 

Apply the wood alcohol with a soft 
cotton rag, being very careful to rub 
well all the edges, so as not to leave 
any trace of its use. Otherwise, if 
the plate be at all thin, the medium 
will show in streaks on the print. 

We would suggest commencing 
with a finely pointed lead at the high- 
est light, on the forehead. Soften 
the edges lightly, blending toward 


the brow. Also soften the character 
lines, but do not remove any. Should 
the face be flat or poorly lighted, it 
can be modelled with good effect by 
using a finely pointed lead and model- 
ling very evenly over the brow, the 
bridge of nose, upper portion of 
cheek, and chin. Fill in the small 
pin-holes, if there be any, with a fine 
brush and albumen color, using care 
to apply only what will sufficiently 
cover the spot and harmonize with 
the color of the film. If too much 
color be applied, there will be many 
white spots in the prints, causing 
extra time and trouble in spotting. 


Boston Eng Co. 


O shapes and hues, dim beckoning, through 
Yon mountain gaps, my longing view 
Beyond the purple and the blue, 

To stiller sea and greener land, 

And softer lights and airs more bland, 


And skies,— the hollow of God’s hand. 


Whittier. 
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A Midday Junket with the Camera. 


E. H. WASHBURN. 


** And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.” 


PRAMBSOYN a hot June day 
oats nothing is more de- 
lightful for a cam- 
era devotee in Bos- 
ton than a trip to 
the North Shore and 
a sniff of the pure, 


salt sea air. A few minutes’ ride 
over the ferry and by train, and one 
soon forgets the hot, stuffy city; 


‘¢DoLPHIN.”’ No. 1 


while the prospect of securing good 
snap-shots for the camera is very 
alluring. For the brain-racked busi- 
ness man the trip across the ferry is 
a good tonic and a better 
invigorator at midday than 
gallons of iced drinks. 
The change of scene is 
restful, and the picture an 
interesting one. The har- 
bor is alive with bustling 
craft, puffing tugs, stately 
ships, and graceful, glid- 
ing excursion steamers, 
and here and there a gov- 
ernment vessel flying the 
beloved stars and stripes. 

The Secretary of the 
Navy’s despatch _ boat, 
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— Lowell. 
“ Dolphin,” which has recently been 
transferred to Gov. Charles H. Allen, 
of Porto Rico, looms up not far away. 
“Can’t you get her?” anxiously ex- 
claimed a companion. “I guess so,” 
is my reply, as I hasten across to the 
other side of the ferry, it being too late 
to catch a bow view of her, as she is 
already crossing us. Hastily setting 
the focus at the 100-foot mark and 
the shutter at ,), second, 
I quickly swing the dia- 
phragm around opposite 
No. 64 and draw the slide. 
This is done while run- 
ning across the deck ; and 
I am none too soon, as she 
is rapidly drawing away by 
the time I get her located 
in the finder ; “click’’ goes 
the shutter, with the result 
as seen in No.1. Dozens 
of similar and fully as in- 
teresting shots may be 


crossing on the different 
ferries at the small sum 
of one cent per trip. 
The train is taken on the East 
Boston side, and after a twenty min- 
utes’ ride we alight at the station 
called “ Bath-house.”” Here is located 


A STRETCH OF BeacH. No. 2 


had by crossing and re- 
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the public bath-house maintained by 
the State, from which thousands of 
tired people come out every hot day 
and take a refreshing dip in the surf 
and perhaps a swim to the 
raft and a plunge from the 
spring-board. 

There is also a covered 
pavilion, from which the 
lookers-on may watch the 
bathers to their hearts’ 
content, sheltered from 
the sun’s rays. This is 
partly shown in No. 2, at 
the extreme left of the 
picture. 

It was made with the 
same exposure and stop as 
No. 1, as the light is very 
intense and is_ reflected 
by the beach and water ; 
-and fast plates (Hammer Ex.) were 
used. 
Going up under the pavilion, I 
rest my camera upon the stone-work 
and make No. 3, which gives a hint 
of the passing groups of bathers, 
baby-carriages, children, and “grown 
folks” sitting under umbrellas, which 
I wish they would not do, as they 
make two ugly black spots in my 
print. However, I am not after 
salon medal-takers, so take it as it is. 


FROM THE PavVILION. No. 3 


Crescent Beach is an ocean beach, 
— that is, one which has an uninter- 
rupted flow of water from the sea. 
The view from the pavilion is an ideal 


An Ocean LinER. No. 4 


marine, which a photograph cannot 
adequately express. Beautiful clouds 
are sailing by, and the sea is of that 
indescribable blue so restful to look 
upon. Across Lynn Bay is seen the 
rocky promontory, Nahant ; and to the 
left rise the spires and chimneys of 


‘the city of Lynn, with the long neck 


of land connecting it with Nahant. 
Away out in the Broad Sound, to 
the left and out of camera’s range, is 
seen the steamer which plies between 
Boston and Nahant, her 
paddle- wheels churning 
the water into foam 
which glistens in the 
sun. 
After a fifteen minutes’ 
delightful bath we refresh 
the inner man with a 
shore dinner. Then, tak- 
ing a stroll up the beach, 
we turn back and take a 
general view, still using 
the same exposure and 
stop. We walk to the 
station, and board the 
train feeling “as cool as 
a cucumber.” 
Then comes the return 
trip on the ferry, from 
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the stern of which we catch No. 4, an 
ocean steamer at the dock. For this 
the lens was opened to No. 32 stop, 
in order to get the detail of her 
black hull. 

It may be well to state here that 
the plates are all developed with a 
solution strong in pyro but with 
plenty of water. 


By the time the camera is folded 
and stowed away the ferry grinds 
against the slip and we are back to 
the city again, ready for work, having 
been gone only three and one-half 
hours. To those who can spare a 


few hours from the struggle for a liv- 
ing, such trips will leave bright spots 
in the memory for many a day. 


Boston Eng. Co. 


Tue BaTHer — By Herbert Arthur Hess 
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Chats on Higher Ideals 


EDWARD W. 


2 first camera, it is 

* safe to predict that 

his initial efforts will 

WY) be directed toward 

securing either a 
verse family portrait or a 
landscape, unless he, perhaps, elects 
to go forth on the public highway 
and try his hand at a street scene, 
with all manner of confused group- 
ing, queer perspective, and buildirtgs 
falling inward as the principal in- 
gredients of the mess. There may, 
perhaps, be some excuse for this 
action on the part of the beginner ; 
and we will admit that Rip Van 
Winkle’s favorite saying that. “we 
won't count this one” is applicable 
to the case. But the grave trouble 
is that, of the thousands of amateur 
photographers who have owned cam- 
eras for years, such a comparatively 
small number ever reach out and im- 
prove. They are content to stay 


right where they began, and move 
along on the same old lines with a 
peaceful serenity worthy of a better 


cause. No wonder our salons are 
not overcrowded, no wonder the stu- 
dious men across the sea come in for 
all the high honors. I have often 
seen hundreds of cameras being 
‘manipulated in one day in one or 
another of the pleasant resorts near 
the city; but I do not recall a soli- 
tary instance where any attempt at 
serious work was being made by these 
hurry-skurry, move -on -to-the- next 
photograph takers. 

I have sometimes heard owners of 
photographic apparatus called camera 
“fiends”; and, after all, I am not 
so sure but that title fits more than 
the average of these _hit-or-miss, 
don’t-care-a-rap experimenters. Not 
one of these people would play bill- 
iards, golf, chess, or any favorite 
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game with such reckless abandon ; 
yet it is a fact that it is exactly this 
class of people who berate photog- 
raphy the most vehemently in case 
of the slightest difference in results 
between what they expected and 
what they obtained with the camera. 
Their work is entirely brainless. 
What wonder can it be that it is 
sometimes unsatisfactory to them- 
selves and usually devoid of interest 
to the artist? Why must one stick 
to landscape so closely? What merit 
is there in landscape that reflects any 
particular credit upon the photog- 
rapher? God made beautiful scen- 
ery, and there is some point from 
which the discriminating photogra- 
pher can obtain a representation of 
what was already before him,— the 
absolutely perfect work of the Master. 
Our pretentious photographer comes 
along, and, either by luck or other- 
wise, transfers this picture to his 
plate, and later claims it as zs own 
work, shows it around with great 
pride, and takes all the credit of it. 
Yet, had the man been given all the 
essential parts of this picture in a 
jumbled-up parcel of property, it is 
any odds against his being able to set 
them up so they would make the 
same effective picture. How, then, 
can he claim to have made the pict- 
ure? What part of it has, after all, 
been his individual work ? 

In a recent competition there were 
about a truck-load of pictures sub- 
mitted. I saw them all,— each and 
every one,— and was amazed at the 
large proportion of landscapes sub- 
mitted. The prizes for genre and 
portrait work were far the most de- 
sirable; yet the entries in these 
classes were painfully meagre, show- 
ing, of course, that, out of several 
thousand people, only an easily-reck- 
oned few had any really serious 
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work that they deemed worth sub- 
mitting. 

Now what advance can be expected 
in artistic photography if the serious 
work is to be confined to a few hard 
workers in the future, as in the past ? 
Have we not yet learned our lesson 


all, yet all he knows can be appro- 
priately expressed by minus terms 
only. He may be likened unto the 
boy who went to work for a lawyer, 
and, after finishing his first day’s 
work, replied to the friend who asked 
him how he liked the profession : 


Dr.-Geo. W. Norris 


Boston Eng. Co. 


“ Brown and perfect meadow grasses 
Touched by every wind that passes.” 


from foreign exhibitors and from our 
best workers in America, who seem 
to fear no competition at all, and, in 
consequence, are acquiring greatly 
exaggerated opinions of themselves 
and wearing large headgear? Harm 
is done all around by this state of 
affairs. Our best men are degen- 
erating and our undeveloped talent is 
lying dormant. There is a remedy 
for all this; but it costs study, time, 
patience, and perseverance, all of 
which the true “fiend” despises. 
He took up photography for the 
amusement to be had from it, and 
not for serious work. He knows it 
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“Tt’s no good. I’m sorry I learned 
it.” To this class, then, I cannot 
appeal. They will play with their 
cameras until tired, and then abandon 
them and take pains to discourage 
every one they meet who has a camera 
or contemplates the purchase of one. 

But there are photographers who 
only need encouragement and direc- 
tion to really undertake serious work 
in earnest, and it is to that class that 
I would speak of ideals. As I have 
said, I consider landscape pure and 
simple at least third in importance 
in either photography or painting, 
much more unimportant in the 
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former than the latter; and after a 
fair apprenticeship at it I think a 
great portion of one’s time should be 
given to the study of pictures that 
tell a story or portraits that have real 
artistic merit., In almost everything 
one does and does well the need of 
some new field to conquer makes 
itself apparent. It becomes tame 
when we have no struggle, no need 
of deep thought,—a certainty, in 
fact ; and in no other amusement save 
photography would such flat sport be 
endurable. Yet year after year our 
camera-users content themselves with 
landscape, street scenes, architecttre, 
or any ready-made pictures they can 
point at, ignoring the harder but 
more satisfactory work of building 
their own pictures. Many do not 
know how. They enjoy such work 
-when there is opportunity to examine 
it, but they are too timid to essay 
any themselves. Here we have ma- 
terial for artistic photographers,— 
people who are ahxious “and willing 
to learn; and, could more of our 
hasty snap-shooters bring themselves 
into such a frame of mind, we should 
entertain more hope for the future 
of artistic amateur photography in 
America. I long to see camera 
owners tired of the kind of work 
they are doing. Conscious of its ex- 
ceedingly poor quality and dubious 
value for them, they will search for 
the truth, acquire a higher ideal, and 
gradually train themselves. I want 
to see the day when more photogra- 
phers select a title first, then make 
the picture. As it is now, they are 
too prone to take the picture (if it be 
a picture) and then grope around in 
«Selections of Poetry” for some sort 
of title that isn’t more than seven 
sizes too large for their production. 
I honor the man more who makes a 
conscientious attempt at an original 
picture, studying out the composi- 
tion, trying different light effects, 
and seeking to express himself indi- 
vidually, even though his work is 
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not successful—I honor that man 
more than the one who shows mea 
hundred beautiful landscapes. He is 
working on a higher plane; and in 
time he will be head and shoulders 
above his present ability, whilst the 
landscape man will remain just where 
we left him. 

It is not like Americans to be con- 
tent to stand still,— making no prog- 
ress, no improvement, recording no 
gain ; and in no other matter of any 
interest whatever would so disgrace- 
ful a state of affairs be found as 
exists to-day in amateur photography. 
Two excuses are predominant. One 
man says he hasn’t the time, the 
other that he doesn’t know how. To 
the former I can but say, You are 
not getting as much satisfaction as 
your money will buy elsewhere. To 
the latter I’ve a few earnest words to 
say. In the first place, do not be 
discouraged in the least that you 
don’t; for photography is by no 
means the only thing you haven't 
understood in the course of your life. 
There is a beginning to everything, 


and the pupil who “doesn’t know 


how” is far more likely to achieve 
distinction than the deluded individ- 
ual who “knows it all.” You are on 
the right track already. Now let me 
ask, Have you ever sought to con- 
struct a picture yourself? I imagine 
a majority have not, and therefore do 
not know whether they know how or 
not. The painter conceives his idea, 
secures appropriate models, goes to 
nature for accessories, and thus cre- 
ates a picture. And there is no 
reason why the photographer should 
not do the same identical thing, ex- 
cept that he finds it somewhat uncon- 
ventional among -his friends. One 
signs his name to such a production 
with a consciousness that it is really 
his own work, the product of his 
own brain, something that is different 
from the old reproductions of ready- 
made scenery he used to perpetrate. 
One may do a great deal of this sort 
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of work without any further ground- 
ing than is involved in mastering the 
rudiments of composition. The re- 
sults being in monochrome, we have 
no color effects to study, as has the 
painter. All the photographer has 
to do with color is to understand the 
light values of such colors as may be 
before him and the best way to ren- 
der the same. Composition is im- 
portant, and must be_ understood 
when one constructs his own pict- 
ures. One man acquires a knowledge 
of it readily from a brief study, an- 
other finds it intuitive, whilst another 
finds effective arrangement puzzling. 
All will be benefited by examining 
reproductions of pictures by cele- 
brated artists. Text-books will aid 
considerably, and talks with those 
who do understand composition will 
be fruitful. It is well to analyze 
both good and bad work, just as we 
would do examples in arithmetic, and 
find out why the good is effective and 
the bad injurious to the whole. 


In portraiture the important points 
are lighting and posing, and one can 
study these with the greatest benefit. 
In doing this it is well to make use 
of the same model until sométhing is 
secured which at once appeals to our 
sense of the artistic and is a true 
likeness. Of this I shall have some- 
thing to say ina future paper. The 
subject is too comprehensive to merely 
touch upon satisfactorily. I believe 
almost every camera owner could 
improve the artistic value of his 
work beyond recognition if he or 
she would establish a higher ideal. 
Study, work more seriously, and 
abandon ready-made pictures to a 
large extent. Do not, I beg, be 
content to admire the work of others 
in the higher plane, but strive to 
equal and eventually outrival it. 
Create your own pictures. Seek an 
individuality. Be envied instead of 
envying a few others, and you will 
have done yourself and photography 
a lasting good. 


By W. B. Livermore 


“The little brook with music sweet 
Doth glide along the meadow way.” 
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Pittsburg, Pa. 


Third Annual Exhibit of the Pitts- 
burg Amateur Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation opened’ in the Carnegie Art 
Galleries of that city on May 17. 
Over 1,200 pictures were offered, of 
which but 600 were accepted. The 
judges were Joseph R. Woodwell, A. 
Bryan Wall, and Oscar Hallwig. 
Portraiture, landscape, and composi- 
tion, or genre, are represented in the 


exhibit, in the order above mentioned. 


Milwaukee (Wis.) National 
Photographers’ Association 


Arrangements for the national con- 
vention of photographers, which will 
open July 23, have progressed far 


enough to give assurance that Mil- 


waukee is to have the most notable 
photographic exhibition ever seen in 
this country. 

President Stein says that all the 
space allotted exhibitors in the big ex- 
position building has been taken, and 
photographers who want to exhibit 
their work are still being heard from. 

The exhibit of color photography 
promises to be exceptionally fine. 
Prof. Beck, of Cincinnati, and Prof. 
Griffin, of Detroit, have been secured 
as lecturers. 


Boston, Mass. 


At the rooms of the Appalachian 
Club, May 17-20, was an interesting 
exhibit of the pictures of Mr. George 
R. King, formerly of the PHoto ERA 
staff. Mr. King makes a specialty 
of park photography. 

There are scenes in Central Park, 
New York; Druid Hill Park, Balti- 
more; the Botanical Gardens, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; “ Biltmore,” the coun- 
try home of the Vanderbilt family ; 
Hickory Nut Gap, North Carolina ; 
and parks and gardens in London. 

Some of the photographs have 
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Among the Clubs 


been very skilfully colored by Mrs. 
R. P. Williams, and the effect was 
exceedingly realistic. 

Mr. W. H. Partridge, of Boston, 
the well-known ex-president of the 
Photographers’ Club of New Eng- 
land, gave an exhibition of prints at 
the Pollock Art Rooms during the 
latter part of April. The exhibit 
was specially interesting from two 
points of view, professional portrait- 
ure and individual artistic work. His 
portraits were very successful exam- 
ples of lighting and posing, while his 
beautiful Madonna and nude children 
showed his play of fancy and artistic 
leanings to great advantage. 


Boston Art Club 

Through the endeavors of Mr. 
Wilfred A. French a large collection 
of superior photographic work from 
prominent studios was gathered to- 
gether at the Boston Art Club from 
May 12 to 21, and was much en- 
joyed by those who were privileged 
to see it. The work was of the pic- 
torial school, and especially suited to 
appeal to the artist members. We 
hope to be able to reproduce and de- 
scribe the exhibit. more at length in 
our next issue. 


Lancaster, Pa. 

The Conestoga Camera Club was 
recently organized, with Norman K. 
Schutz president and Walter C. 
Myers secretary. 


Phenix, R.I. 

At the fourth annual meeting of 
the Valley Camera Club (recently 
holden) officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, W. E. Smith ; Treas- 
urer, T. J. Hoxie; Secretary, J. 
Bancroft Lawton; Executive Com- 
mittee, W. E. Smith, T. J. Hoxie, J. 
Bancroft Lawton, Andrew Yorston, 
and Everet Nichols. 
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FULL-LENGTH Ficure Stupy — By F. R. Barrows 


Boston Eng. Co. 
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Book Notes 


We have received from the Camera 
Craft Publishing Company of San 
Francisco, Cal., the first number of 
a very attractive publication, entitled 
Camera Craft. We are glad to wel- 
come this new arrival to the field of 
photographic journalism, because it is 
in every way an acquisition and a 
credit to the cause. The beautiful 
reproductions are on finely coated 
paper, and in tone and quality leave 
nothing to be desired. The promise 
of the publishers to improve with 
each issue will be a difficult one to 
keep, as the standard set by this 
first number is a’very high one. We 
extend our best wishes for success. 


The new Photographic Encyclo- 
peedia, just published by Messrs. An- 
drew J. Lloyd & Co., of Boston, is a 
handsome book of 385 pages, replete 
with valuable information for the pho- 
tographer. It is ingeniously put to- 
gether, and will attract attention as 
an excellent and happy combination 


between a handy book of reference 


and a catalogue. The list of camera 
supplies can hardly be equalled in ex- 
tent and variety ; while the compila- 
tion of chemicals, formulz, and tables 
at the close of the book, supplemented 
by articles from some of the leading 
photographic editors of both England 
and America, lends it a special dis- 
tinction and a value that cannot be 
too highly estimated. Our congratu- 
lations are extended to the publishers, 
who have created a new type of cata- 
logue that is a distinct advance on all 
previous attempts in this line of pho- 
tographic endeavor. Twenty cents 


enclosed, to cover postage, will bring 
the book to you by mail, prepaid and 
gratis. 


We take pleasure in acknowledging 
a copy of the May, 1900, Catalogue 
and Bargain List of Ralph J. Golsen, 
of Chicago, the largest and most 
complete of his series, embracing in 
addition to the bargain list a large 
line of special portrait and view 
outfits, lenses, the latest novelties 
in accessories, posing chairs, and a 
full line of staples. 

The present issue is 20,000, and he 
hopes to reach the greatest number 
of professional and many amateur 
photographers ; but any one interested 
not receiving a copy will be supplied 
free promptly on receipt of request. 

He has also issued a complete 
Background Catalogue containing 116 
designs, “nothing like it ever before 
attempted,”’ which he will send free 
on application. Every photographer 
should have these catalogues: they 
are distinctive. 

Messrs. Follmer & Schwing of 
New York send us a handsomely 
illustrated catalogue and price list 
of their photographic apparatus and 
supplies. The popular Graphic cam- 
era, which they handle and make so 
successfully, is carefully described in 
its pages. The beautiful half-tone 
illustrations set before the reader 
the merits in detail of this justly 
celebrated instrument; while their 
lenses, shutters, and camera supplies 
are temptingly described in the con- 
cluding pages of a most inviting 
publication. 
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An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Progress 
in the Science and Art of Photography. 


Published and copyrighted by the proprietor, 
Tue Puoto Era PusiisHinc Company, 
170 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tuos. HARRISON CummMinGs, Editor. 


Associate Editors: 
HersBert W. Taytor, CHESTER F. STILEs. 


Entered at Post-office, Boston, as second-class matter 


Contributions relating to photography in any and all of 
its branches will be received for publication. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
The annual subscription in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico, is . $1.50 
In other Countries within the Postal Union ‘ 2.00 
Always payable in advance. 
Single copies 15 cents each. 


Advertising rates on application to the manager. 


Official organ of the following clubs: 


Boston CaMERA CLUvB, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEw ENG- 


ay Boston, Mass. 


Brockton CaMERA CLusB, Brockton, Mass. 

Phoenix, R.I. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY CAMERA CLUB, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE CAMERA CLUuB, 
Providence, R.I. 


VaLLEY CAMERA CLUB, 


VOL. IV JUNE, 1900 No. 6 


Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon, 
May glides onward into June. 
— Longfellow. 


It is June, the heart of the year, 
when Nature is arrayed in color and 
bloom and all her sumptuous beauty. 
The gracious sunshine fills the air, 
and over the swelling tide of green- 
ness in the fields blossom the red 
rose, the white lily, and the lilac’s 
purple spray. It is essentially the 


month of flowers, a time when the’ 


translation of depth of color into light 
and shade becomes a possibility for 
the photographer. The photograph- 
ing of flowers is perhaps one of the 
most fascinating branches of the art. 
The careful reproduction of the fairy- 
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like forms of the blossoms and the 


delicate rendering of the veins and 
texture of the petals is a delight to 
the true artist of the camera. 

Then there are the beautiful June 
landscapes, 

So full of life, of song, of grace, each day. 

The votaries of the art will pursue 
them unremittingly now because, 
while the foliage is light upon the 
trees, it is possible to obtain greater 
detail in the deeper shadows than 
when the leaves are out in full. It 
should also be remembered that the 
light is more highly actinic at this 
season than at any other, and there is 
danger of over-exposures in conse- 
quence. If you want snap and 
brilliancy in your negative, use your 
largest aperture and shortest expos- 
ure. The result will be a June 
landscape filled with sunshine and 
shadow, and a feeling of freedom 
shared by every living and growing 
thing. 

Color The honor of applyin 
Photography. color photography 
cessfully for the first time to the 


illustration of a scientific expedition ~ 


belongs to Prof. H. J. Mackinder, of 
the University of Oxford. In a 
recent report to the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society of London he showed a 
number of pictures of Mount Kenia 
in Africa, which rises 17,000 feet 
above the sea level, directly under the 
equator. The pictures were taken 
by the Ives process, and show vivid 
effects of colors in tropical skies, 
vegetation, and waters. The ordinary 
photograph gives no idea of the color 
of the ground, which is uniformly 
reddish ; but Prof. Mackinder’s picture 
showed the red tint of the earth as 
well as the black bodies of the dwarf 
bushes, their brown tops, and the 
light blue sky and white clouds 
above them. All who have seen 
them were deeply impressed with the 
process that could produce such re- 
markable results. 
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The American The PHoto Era has 

Sc had occasion at times 
during the past few months to speak 
rather disparagingly of a certain so- 
called “School of American Pho- 
tography.”, From letters which have 
poured in on us from all parts of the 
country, we feel that our words have 
borne fruit more abundantly than we 
ever hoped they might. We believe 
that three-fourths of the American 
photographic world are with us in 
this agitation for broader sympathies 
and larger views in relation to the 
new American School in Phiotog- 
raphy. Hence our reason for re- 
turning to the question again in this 
issue. Briefly stated, our position is 
this: the establishment of a _ na- 
tional school in a great country like 
ours demands the largest kind of 
leadership. The assumption of 
leadership by New York, through 
Mr. Keiley and Camera Notes, is not 
warranted by facts. Indeed, the ex- 
hibition of bad taste, as shown by 
their continuous exploiting of their 
own merits on all occasions, is proof 
positive, if any were needed, of their 
inability to lead in a movement of as 
broad a character as this. The sum 
total of their achievements thus far 
would seem to be nothing for the 
cause, and for themselves only an 
imposing display of fireworks, gotten 
up and carried out for the self-glori- 
fication of those who have arrogated 
to themselves all that is best and 
most progressive in artistic photog- 
raphy in America. 


We have but one re- 
gret in connection with 


Alfred Stieglitz. 
this whole question ; and that is that 


Mr. Alfred Stieglitz, a gentleman 
whom we all admire for his many 
excellent qualities, should be dragged 
into this discussion by the misdi- 
rected efforts of his spokesman, Mr. 
Keiley. The photographic world 
owes much to Mr. Stieglitz, as he is 
undoubtedly the pzoneer of art in 
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American photography. At least fif- 
teen years ago, before Mr. Day, Mrs. 
Kasebier, Miss Watson, Mr. White, 
and other recognized leaders were 
even heard of, Mr. Stieglitz was doing 
serious work, much of it of an artistic 
nature. But because he was a pio- 
neer it by no means follows that he 
is to-day tlre only leader. Art is not 
a matter of training or learning 
merely, but of temperament as well. 
Mr. Stieglitz to-day still retains his 
old rank of the leading photographic 
technician in America. 

Mr. Day, Mrs. Kasebier, and others 
have been born to photography since 
Mr. Stieglitz’s day; and it is a great 
pity that Mr. Keiley is not artist 
enough to have seen this before he 
began his recent attempts to ignore 
all the rest of mankind. For Mr. 
Stieglitz we have nothing but the 
sincerest sympathy and admiration. 
We willingly accord him his true 
place in photography, and are proud 
to award him his just deserts accord- 
ing to his ‘many merits. We only 
wish that he would come out with all 
the manhood we feel there is in him, 
claim in a manly way what is his due, 
and disavow in the same way all this 
stuff that has been written about him 
by his self-appointed press agent, to 
which we believe he has never will- 
ingly assented. But one swallow does 
not make a summer, nor can one man 
make a school of art. 


True American School 
in Photography. 


The true Ameri- 
can School of Art 
in Photography does exist to-day. 
Its leaders are not far to seek. A 
few months ago we published a 
sketch of F. Holland Day together 
with reproductions from some of his 
pictures. Last month we published 
an admirable critique on the work of 
Mrs. Kasebier with a number of her 
pictures. From time to time during 
the past year we have published the 
work of others who belong to that 
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school. This month we _ publish 
some of the work of Mr. C. Yarnall 
Abbott, of Philadelphia, a coming 
man in art photography. We hope 
during the coming year to publish 
more of the same class from a num- 
ber of workers from the North, 
South, East, and West, as we have 
done in the past. Their work is 
easily recognized. It is not charac- 
terized by clap-trap sentimentality 
and sensational emotionalism, but is 
the outcome of serious thought, 
artistic temperament, and a _ well- 
balanced sense of the beautiful. 

Mrs. Kasebier, Mr. Day, and others 
of this school to-day stand pre-eminent 
among the artistic photographers of 
America. Tied down to no tricks of 
technique, bound to no peculiar and 
laboriously discovered processes, they 
have burst asunder the bonds and 


fetters of the science of photography, 
and in their own separate and inde- 
pendent ways find in photography a 
sufficient medium for the expression 
of all that is beautiful and artistic in 
their conceptions. 

They have not striven to bring to 
life the “frozen spirit of art” by 
wrapping about its icy form:a 
cloak with their own names em- 
blazoned on it in letters a foot high, 
but they have gone out into God’s 
bright and beautiful world, and there, 
from that sweet communion with 
Nature and Nature’s creations which 
can only be held by those who are 
truly artistic, they have found the 
quickening Spirit of Art which will 
never come to those who confine 
themselves to books and the _ pic- 
tures of others for their only inspi- 
ration. 


Boston Eng. Co. 


A Marine — By C. Chivers 
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TRADE 


SILKDOWN 


MARK 


PHOTO CLOTH 


SGA SA SA SA CASA ECA SABA GCA SA. EA BGA BABA. 


UR PHOTO CLOTH that we call your attention to is a product with 
| which amateur photographers may secure, with the exercise of due and propre 
care, all the results which satisfactory reproduction from negatives can give. 
4} While the idea of using cloth for photographic printing purposes is not entirely new, 
it has never gone beyond the experimental stage because of the unsatisfactory results 
secured from tlre use of sensitized cloths heretofore available. 
“| The very fact of having at hand a perfect sensitized cloth opens up a new field 
for the amateur photographer. 
4] In addition to preserving pictures on paper, now comes their incorporation as actual 
part and fabric of the many articles used to beautify the home, including Sofa Pillows, 
‘Draperies, Table and Mantel Scarfs, Banners, etc. 
f 4 The ingénuity and originality of the manipulator is the only limit to the utility of 
these pictures. 
4] Prints obtained on this cloth may be preserved indefinitely, as they can be washed 
and ironed without fading. 
4] The cloth is all ready for printing when it comes to you, and the prints secured 
are enduring and of remarkable brilliancy, bringing out the details in the strongest pos- 
sible manner. When printed and simply washed in cold water, very beautiful blue 
prints are produced. 
4 These blue prints can be toned Black, Green, Violet, Purple, and many other 
colors by very simple formulas. 
“| The process of securing the prints is an extremely simple one, and easily 
comprehended. 
€| The work of printing on cloth and utilizing the designs thus obtained is fascinating ; 
and, when completed, a value is secured far in excess of that offered by the mere 
I paper print. <‘*Silkdown”’ sensitized cloth will assist in promoting the interest of 
| amateurs, and full directions accompanying each order will enable the most timid 
amateur to make blue prints equal to any professional photographer. 


CASA. CASA SA CASA SA BABA SBA BABA 


If your dealer does not have it, send direct to us, and we shill be pleased to mail 
you our regular package containing Photo Cloth 12 x 26, enough for 21 4 x § prints. 


Postpaid, 35 cents 


NASHUA PILLOW COMPANY 
NASHUA, N.H. 
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PRICE 15 CENTS 
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reduce overstock, we will sell for the next two 


Euryscope Lenses 


holesale 


This includes Seves IV, V,, and VI, designed for general 
portalt and. outside work, also copying and enlarging. 


Responsible parties ten days! approval. 


Imperial Shutter 


“forms the strongest ever 
' placed in the hands of a 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE, PRICE LISTS TO 
y THE SOLE IMPORTERS ‘ 


FRENCH & CO. 


‘319 WASHINGTON ST. (orp. Old South), BOSTON, MASS. 


— 
? 
: ONE OF OUR LENSES FITTED WITH THE NEW che 
3 


Cramer Isochromatic Plates 


HOW a decided advantage in the correct 
rendering of DRAPERY, BLUE EYES, 
and AUBURN HAIR in PORTRAIT- 

URE, and the perfect rendering of CLOUDS, 
DISTANT MOUNTAINS, and COLORED 
FOLIAGE IN LANDSCAPE WORK. : : 


... MADE ONLY BY ... 


G. Cramer Dry Plate Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 32 East Tentna Street. 


The Six in Our Amateur Background 


PaInTED on COTTON. 

By reversing this 
background six dif- 
ferent effects can be 
obtained. 


Price, 4 feet x 4 feet, $1.00 
5 x 6 1.50 


Everything required by the 
Amateur for Photography. 


DAME, STODDARD & COMPANY 
374 WASHINGTON STREET 
Send for Catalogue BOSTON, MASS. 
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You 
Photographs 


$175 and 5 MEDALS as PRIZES. 


The Photographic Times ’’ and Doubleday & McClure Co. 
offer 5 prizes for the best series of photographs illustrat- 
ing any one of three recent novels: «The Gentleman 
from Indiana,’’ by Booth Tarkington; «Bob, Son of 
Battle,” by Alfred Ollivant; and «Blix,’? by Frank Norris. 


#& FIVE PRIZES. 
ist Prize: $100 Cash and Silver Medal 
2d Prize: $50 Cash and Bronze Medal. 
3d Prize: $25 Cash and Bronze Medal 
4th Prize: Silver Medal 
5th Prize: Bronze Medal: : : : : 


I, THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA. 
By Booth Tarkington. 


A story of Indiana city and town life. The hero is a young newspaper 
editor whose hostility to the White Caps of the neighborhood leads to 
an attack, when he is kidnapped and severely injured. During his 
absence from his newspaper, the paper is edited by a young woman, with 
various complications, the plot presenting many opportunities for clever 
composition and illustrating. 


II. BOB, SON OF BATTLE. 
By Alfred Ollivant. 


This is primarily a dog story, and the central figure is Old Bob, a famous 
sheep dog, with extraordinary intelligence and character. The scene of the 
book is laid in England. 

III. BLIX. By Frank Norris. 


The love-story of a young Californian reporter-novelist. Both in the chance 
for picturesque views and in a most exciting fishing scene there are unusual 
chances here for the photographic illustrator. 


For Rules Governing the Contest, see any Issue of the PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES. 


**The Photographic Times.”’ 


The representative Photographic Journal. 


$4.00 a year. 35c. a copy. 
A year’s subscription and any one of the books given above for $4.25. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES, DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., 
60-62 East llth St., New York. 14-155 East 25th St., New York. 
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OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS 


We make the following combination offer of one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the PHoto Era and any of the following books, at prices 


quoted : — 
FIRST STEP IN PHOTOGRAPHY. (Written expressly to help beginners.) F. Dunpas Topp. 
Photo Era, $1.50. Combination price, $1.50. 
LANTERN SLIDES, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. A. R. DrEssEr. 
Photo Era, $1.50. Combination price, $1.50. 
CARBON PRINTING. Max Boe te. 
Price, soc. Photo Era, $1.50. Combination price, $1.75. 


PHOTO-AQUATINT; or, THE GUM-BICHROMATE PROCESS. (English.) 
ALFRED MASKELL and ROBERT DEMACHY. 
Price, 50c. Photo Era, $1.50. Combination price, $1.75 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. (A practical guide for the beginner.) W. I. L. ADAms. 


Price, 75c. Photo Era, $1.50. Combination price, $2.00. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AT NIGHT. P. C. DucHocuols. 


Price, $1.00. Photo Era, $1.50. Combination price, $2.25. 


HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES. M.S. Emery. 


Price, $1.50. _ Photo Era, $1.50. Combination price, $2.75. 


PICTORIAL EFFECT IN PHOTOGRAPHY. P. RoBinson 
Price, $1.50. Photo Era, $1.50. Combination price, $2.75. 


All orders, accompanied by remittance, should be addressed to the 


PHOTO ERA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


185 Franklin Street, - - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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BROMIDE | 


NOT IN THE COMBINE, 
A New Developing Paper for Professional 
3 and Amateur Photographers. 


ones. 


Carson Matt, Giossy AnD RoucH Matt, made in above grades. Special rapid for portraits, 
contrasty negatives, and enlarging. Of good keeping quality, yielding tones from Sepia Brown to 
Platinum or Carbon Black, by simple variation of exposure and developer. Can be manipulated 
3 | in any ordinary room by gas light. 

Sample dozen 4 x 5 or Cabinet size with a VINCO print and sample of our Metol-Hydro 
$ | Powder, mailed to any address upon receipt of 25 cents. We are sure you will be pleased with 
VINCO. Order of your dealer, and, if he cannot supply you, we will. Price list mailed at 
=| request. Orders for Vinco in quantity sent by mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of list price. F 


JOHN CARBUTT, Warne, Joncrion, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Surprised 
Photographers 


The photographers who have tested the curious 
quality of our new “Carson Brack” Card — its 
adaptability to both sepia tones and black-and- 
whites— have had perhaps their greatest photo- 


graphic surprise. . 
It suits one as well a$ the other. Try it. 


A. M. Collins Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Photographic Cards 
527 Arch St., Philadelphia 


PICTURES 


MOUNTED WITH Higgins’ 
Photo Mounter 


Have an excellence peculiarly their own. ‘The best results are only 
produced by the best methods and means: the best results in Photo- 
graph, Poster, and other mounting can only be attained by using 
the best mounting paste,— HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER. 


(Excellent novel brush with each jar.) : 
At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ Materials, and Stationery. 


A 3-ounce jar prepaid by mail for thirty cents, or circulars free, from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
173 Street, Brooxtyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


LONDON OFFICE: 106 Charing Cross Road. 
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| HORGAN, ROBEY & CO,, 


/ 34 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


: Plates 
All brands 


> 
When you want 


Chemicals 
The purest 


Photographic 


+ Mounts 


None better 


| — 


t Portrait Cameras 


Most improved 
of any kind 


Cycle Cameras 


Great sellers 


+ Developers 


Latest formulas Or mak . 


Accessories 
All the latest 


send your orders 


Prices 
The lowest 


$ EVERYTHING 
for the Lo Us. 


AMATEUR 
and the 
+ PROFESSIONAL 


Facts Worth Considering. 
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Exposure 
Cartridges 


Now and then, especially in winter, 
the amateur wishes to make from two, 
to half a dozen pictures but does not 
care to use up an entire spool of a 
dozen exposures before development. To provide 
for this we have now prepared to furnish daylight 
loading cartridges, for two or for six exposures. 
For work at home then, as well as for one’s outings, 
the Kodak becomes more convenient than the plate 
camera. No dark room except for development, 
no bothersome plate holders or dark slides. 


Packages 
6 Exposure 2 Cartridges, 
Cartridges, 2 Exposures each, 


each, (4 exposures). 
2144 x 3%, No. 1 Folding Pocket, - - §$.20 
3% x 3%, No. 2 Bulls-Eye, etc., - -30 25 
4x5, No. 4 Bulls-Eye, etc. (4" spool), - 45 
5x 4, No. 4 Cartridge Kodak (5" spool), - . .45 35 
7x 5, No. 5 Cartridge Kodak (7" spool), - .80 -60 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


For sale by all dealers. Rochester, N. Y. 
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STEREOPTICONS 


MAGIC LANTERNS AND SUPPLIES 


Lantern Slides made to order from negatives or photographs, and beau- 


tifully colored to nature. 20,000 slides in stock. 
Stereopticons with operators furnished. 


A. T. THOMPSON &. CO. 


NEW LOCATION 
Telephone, 118 Boston 25 BROMFIELD STREET, BosTON 
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GPEPEP 


Actien-Gesellschaft 
fur Anilin-Fabrikation, Berlin, S.O. 


PHotrocraPHic DEPARTMENT. 


HIGHEST AWARDS NZ LAST PRIZE: 
AT TWENTY-TWO GOLD MEDAL 
EXHIBITIONS FLORENCE, 1899 


DEVELOPERS 


In CARTRIDGES or GLASS TUBES, Reapy ror Usz. 


INVALUABLE ror AMATEURS anno TOURISTS. 


EIKONOGEN— 


CARTRIDGES OR GLASS TUBES, 
giving each 140 cub. cent. solution, 
per box of ten, . 


CARTRIDGES OR GLASS TUBES, 
giving each 200 cub. cent. solution, 
perbowoften,. . . . $1.50 


Wes=> The contents of the cartridges or glass tubes are simply 
to be dissolved in water. SW 


AGFA-INTENSIFIER. ron 
A clear solution, which keeps indefinitely and merely requires diluting 


with ten parts of water to be ready foruse. IDEAL INTENSIFYING PROCESS. 


8 oz. 16 02. 
$1.00. $1.75. 


Sold by all dealers. Pamphlets on our developers on application. 
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Prints, 


SEPIA PAPER, 


give beautiful warm brown shadows and _half- 
tones, with mellow, creamy high lights, and are 
especially effective when made from broad, sketchy 
negatives. 


AS SIMPLE AND CHEAP 


AS MAKING BLUE PRINTS. 


Directions. 


Eastman’s Sepia Paper is about three times as rapid as blue paper. It should be under 
Tather than over printed and is developed by washing in plain water. After two or three 
changes of water fix 5 minutes in a solution of hypo, 1 1-2 grains to the ounce of water and 
afterwards wash thoroughly. 


Short fixing gives red tones; longer fixing produces a brown tone. 


The Price. 


3%x 3%, - per pkg. 2 dozen, $ .15 
6% x 8%, “ce .30 
8 x 10, 40 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
For sale by all dealers. Rochester, N. . 
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The Platinotype 


(W. & C.) 
HERE are many things about Platinotype printing 


that charm the worker, one of which is the sim- 


plicity of the operations, and another is the wonderfully 
artistic beauty of the prints: If your dealer cannot supply 


you with the genuine W. & C. paper, write us, but don’t 


take substitutes. 


Sample Package with Developer, . . 
Sample Print on Rembrandt. . . 


Address all communications to 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, 


Send for Pamphlet. 1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Speed Aperture 


depends depends 
on on 
aperture. quality, 


Collinear quality allows large aperture and 
produces high speed. 


Catalogue free. Collinear pamphlet free. 


Ghe Voigtlaender and Son Optical Co. 


459 Weot 14th Street, Yew York. 
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ADUROL 


HAUFF-SCHERING. 


An energetic developer, replacing and excelling hydrokinon in speed, 


density, keeping qualities. 


METOGEN. 


The best compound developer. Made after J. Hauff’s own formula 


METOL. 


The quickest of developers, cuts down exposures. 


Best for winter work. 
Best for films. 


ORTOL. 


Clear as crystal. 
Medium speed. 
Superb density. 


TRADE AGENT, 


G. GENNERT, 


24 and 26 East 13th Street, New York. 


The making of Sensi- 
tized Paper is a Science. 


is its latest success. 


recognized pioneer in making sensitized paper in the United 


TRAOC 


KRUXO Developing Paper 


The manufacturer of Kruxo paper is a 


KRUXO is absolutely permanent and uniform, possesses brilliancy and 
richness of tone, gives greater latitude of printing than any other de- 
veloping paper, and develops gradually. Therefore 


KRUXO is the most easily handled developing paper. 
required: daylight or any artificial light may be used. Printing and 
developing takes but a few seconds. 


(Kilborn Paper Company, Manufacturers.) 


HALLER-KEMPER COMPANY, Atlas Block, 
35-37 Randolph Street, CHICAGO, III. 


BASA EASA SBA CASA ECA SCA CA CA CA CA CACASA. 


States. 
; KRUXO embodies all the features of a perfect, practical developing paper. 


No dark-room is 


Every Sheet Guaranteed. 


2 | Owing to rush of business, in- 

ofice ventory, etc., wé were unable to get 

* — out Bargain List No. 13, and issue 

has been postponed until May, 1900. Will be the very 

largest by long odds ever issued (about 75 pages), containing 

stacks of Genuine Bargains in the way of nses, 

Cameras, Burnishers, Stands, Printing Frames, all 
kinds, etc., New and Second-hand 

If interested we can send typewritten lists of stock on 
hand of above, but we can duplicate almost any of the 
items as contained in our No. 12 Bargain List (dated May, 
1899), mailed last June, though have received many goods 
since then not quoted. 

Our Background Catalogue of new designs (125), Oilene 
and Distemper, mailed on application, also Complete Cata- 
logue, either Professional or Amateur. 

We Buy, Sell, and Exchange. Commence on our 
Monthly, the ‘‘ Photo Pivot,’’ in February, 1900. 

Send us your name for free mailing list. 


RALPH J. GOLSEN, 
80 and 82 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
Telephone (Long Distance), 1195 Central. 


furnished or unfurnished, a Photograph Studio 

with all the latest improvements. The centre 
of all car lines within a radius of fifteen miles, embracing 
over 100,000 people. Extensively patronized by the 
best people and doing a good paying business. For full 
particulars address, W. H. E. CLAPP, 220 Devon- 
shire Street, Room 12, Boston, Mass. 


N. Y. CAMERA EXCHANGE 


60< Saved on all makes of Cameras ia 


Headquarters for Buying, Sell- 
ing, and Exchanging Cameras or 
Lenses. Large assortment al 
on hand. Developing, 

Photo supplies of every de- 
scription ai prices. 

Send 2c. stamp for bare = 
lst. Address 
|. Y. CAMERA EXCHANGE, 41 F 


sh: LET AT PORTLAND, ME., 


Iton St.. NEW YORK 
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All kinds of Photographic Work for Amateurs 


seis DEVELOPING plates or films, any size 
\ , PRINTING on any kind of paper 
‘BROMIDE enlargements from any size negatives 
LANTERN SLIDES from negatives or photographs 
eAe.e/e RETOUCHING for the trade and amateurs. Miss Grace E. Butler _ 
NVNY GELATINE MOUNTING on thin paper or cloth 


Foreign photographs a specialty 


SOLATIA M. TAYLOR, 


USE THE 


iS Hammer Dry Plates 


Absolutely Uniform 
and Clean. 


INCOMPARABLE for the 
STUDIO. 
HAND CAMERA. 
No Frilling in Hot Weather. 


For Sale by All Dealers at 


: RANDS 
Popular Prices. 


RECORD 


HAMMER 
Retouching 
VARNISH is the best for 
Fine Retouching 


HAMMER 
Eikonogen and 
Meto 


DEVELOPERS, ready for uses 
are the finest pre- 
pared developers 
on the market. 


BEST IN SUMMER 
| 


™ 


Wid 


Send for “ Hammer’s LitTLe 
Book,”’ a Short Talk on Nega- 
tive Making. Mailed free to 
any address. 


Manufactured by the 
HAMMER DRY PLATE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


: 
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ARTISTIC RETOUCHING A_ SPECIALTY. 


ENHANCES THE VALUE AND BEAUTY OF 
ANY PHOTOGRAPHER’S WORK. I CAN REFER 
TO PATRONS ALL OVER NEW ENGLAND. 


Miss M. E. Foun, 25 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BROMIDE ..... 
ENLARGEMENTS 


Special attention given to this line of work, and perfect satisfaction 
guaranteed. Orders promptly attended to, regardless of the weather. 
Best Results. Lowest Prices. 

Photographic Printing and Developing. 


we 


Over DeWolfe, Fiske & Co.’s Bookstore. 


JAMES H. KING, 
Washington Street, Boston. 


BACKGROUND 


i I AR PHOTOGRAPHY 
Taught accordiny to the 
most approved methods, in the shortest possible, 
time and at smallest expense. For full par (3 
ficulars and finely illustrated catalogue 
“deer” ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPH 
EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS. 


for AMLATEURS 
4ft.x4ft. Price $1.00. 


HUB SCENIC CO., 


No. 1 Brandon St., 
Post-office Station S, 
Boston, Mass. 


Send for catalogue. 
PAINTERS OF GOOD CHEAP BACKGROUNDS. 


CHIET GERONIMG 
2 APACHE 


CopyRIGHTED, BRUSH AND PENCIL, 1899. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


~| Brush and Dencil and 
| The Burbank Indian Dortraits 


Brush and Pencil color repro- 
ductions of the famous Burbank 
Indian Portraits are in great 


Rome and School Decoration. 


Painted from life, they are artistic and valuable 
for their historic interest, as each is a correct 
study of the originals, truthfully portraying the 
costumes and tribal characteristics in the work 
of Mr. Burbank. 


. 


For (the regular yearly subscription 
$2 50 price) we offer a yearly subscrip- 


tion to Brush and Pencil, together with six (6) of 

the Burbank Indians (size, 5 x 7} inches). 

For we offer a yearly subscription and. 
$3 00 the entire series, twelve (12) of the 

Burbank Indian Portraits. 


| BrusH AND Pencit isa high- 

What is | class quite 4 

any similar magazine publishe 

said of it: | j, "this country. . . All together, 

‘the magazine is interesting, and 

will make a valuable addition to the art library of 

the American collector, besides being entertaining 

to the painter and student as well as the layman.— 

THe New YorK COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER,. 
March 8, 1899. 

Reliable People wanted by Subscription 
Department 
New Offer, Liberal Commission, 


The Arts and Crafts Publishing Company, 


219 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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An after-supper-paper for the amateur. 
Prints in a few seconds by lamp or gas- 
light. Develops in a few more seconds 
by the same light. Requires 


NO DARK ROOM 


and renders beautifully soft, platinum-like 
effects. 
NEPERA CHEMICAL CO. 


For sale by  ffS * Nepera Park, 
all dealers. N. Y. 
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It wilt give you better: defi- 
nition, greater depth of focus, 
whole-of your’ plate than any 
BY 


“ALL PROMINENT - 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


ithe only. ‘completely 

“cgrrected anastigmst arid covers 
. oo up to the edges of the 


Beware of inferior make: 
which are sold under the name 
of Double Anastigmats. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS Pateat, No. 


NEW YORK. 


Tenn nd Tot Cha “Factory at Beli, Germany. 


“ OPAL PLATES AND POSITIVE FILMS. 


The. the finest 
_ carbon effects, at half the cost.. 


B.P.R. PLATES. 


clos produced by slight changes in developer and 


SEND FOR OUR SEED’s MANUAL. 


It describes all our gon and gives useful information about the of ary: 


_M. A. SEED DRY PLATE COMPANY, 
St. Lowis, Moy New York, N.Y., 


2005 Lucas Place. 57 EB Ninth Street 


fFR 1! 
\ BEFORE BUYING ANOTHER LENS « 
a 
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That the American Aristotype Co. (for ten 
years universally acknowledged the leading 
manufacturers of photo papers) 
are now mar practical Self Toning, 


Printing-Out Paper. ae has glossy surface, 
It will be 


WORTH 


Your while to give this uew paper a trial. 
You will be surprised and pleased at the 
simplicity, uniformity and certainty, with 


KNOWING 


BY ALL DEALERS. 


and the Aristo 


_ MANUFACTURERS, 
Jamestown, N. 


whole thing is not for the 
ARISTO SELF TONING PAPER FOR SALE 


American. ‘Avistotype Co. 


Geo. H. Ellie; Printer, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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